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Even while the Knights of Labor was achieving its greatest successes, an 
organization was emerging that soon was to supplant it as the leader of 
the American labor movement. In the first few years after it was founded, 
the American Federation of Labor and its leadership pursued a policy to- 
ward black workers that had many features in common with the Knights’ 
policy. At the founding convention in 1881, Samuel Gompers, chairman 
of the Committee on Organization, declared, ““We do not want to éx- 
clude any workingman who believes in and belongs to organized labor.”* 
Although the precise numb€r of Negro delegates at the founding session 
is not known, the fact that four specifically designated colored organiza- 
tions were represented was indicative of the federation’s early policy not 
to discriminate. 

Moral reasons aside, there was a fairly clear understanding that exclu- 
sion based on race was inimical to the interests of the white workers, in 
that it would make it easier for employers to use blacks to break strikes. 
Jeremiah Grandison, a Negro delegate from a Pittsburgh Knights of La- 
bor assembly, wamed the delegates: 


Our object, as I understand it, is to federate the whole laboring element of 
America. I speak more particularly with a knowledge of my own le 
and declare to you that it would be dangerous to exclude from this or- 
ganization the common laborers, who might, in an emergency, be em- 
ployed in positions they could readily qualify themselves to fill. 


The delegates resolved in response that the new federation would take 
in “the whole laboring element of this country, no matter of what call- 
ing.” Candidates for affiliation were required to pledge “never to dis- 
TEE against a fellow worker on account of color, creed or na- 
tionality.” 

The first significant challenge to the federation’s commitment to la- 
bor equality came in 1890 at its tenth annual convention, held in De- 
troit. A resolution was introduced ape yan! that an organizer be 
furnished for the National Association of Machinists, a predominantly 
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Southern organization whose constitution limited membership to whites. 
The AF of L Executive Council, by a vote of 51 to 5, refused to author- 
ize an organizer for the machinists unless the discriminatory clause was 
removed from the constitution, declaring that it looked with disfavor 
upon trade unions that excluded members on the basis of race. President 
Gompers himself visited the machinists’ association’s convention that 
year and made a formal request to officials that they lift the color bar, 
which they agreed to do the following year. When the machinists failed 
to honor their agreement, the AF of L called a convention of unaffiliated 
machinists’ unions with the aim of uniting the machinists in an organiza- 
tion “based upon the principles which recognize the equality of all men 
working at our trade regardless of religion, race or color.” Out of that 
convention emerged the International Machinists Union of America, 
which drew up a constitution extending membership to blacks and 
whites. The federation quickly issued a charter to the new union. It was 
understood that the IMU had as its purpose to compel a change in the 
national association’s membership policy. Once that end was achieved, 
the new union would amalgamate with the older one, provided that the 
latter was willing to do so “on an honorable basis.” 

The AF of L adopted a similar policy toward the Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers and the Iron Ship Builders of America. When those two 
organizations consolidated in 1893, their constitution contained a clause 
limiting membership to whites. The AF of L not only refused to charter 
the new union but also helped organize an independent union of boiler- 
makers, which opened its ranks to Negroes and promptly received a 
charter from the federation. 

The actions of the AF of L toward unions that barred Negro workers 
are the more interesting because, from the start, it was committed to a 
principle of autonomy. Affiliated national and international organiza- 
tions had the right to regulate their internal affairs without interference 
from the federation. The AF of L exercised authority within its organiza- 
tional framework only through the force of suggestion and moral suasion. 
But when suggestion and suasion failed to persuade the machinists and 
boilermakers to strike the color bar from their constitutions, the AF of L 
denied them affiliation. And it did so at a time when the AF of L was 
still engaged in a struggle for survival with the Knights of Labor, when 
its membership was growing slowly, and when it had a biased press, a 
hostile government, and powerful business opposition to contend with. 
In that early period of his long career, Samuel Gompers, the first presi- 
dent of the federation, repeatedly emphasized that exclusion based on 
race was against the interests of the labor movement as a whole and that 
employers would continue to exploit all workers so long as they remained 
divided. “Wage workers,” he wrote, “like many others, may not care to 
socially meet colored people, but as working men we are not justified in 
refusing them the right or the opportunity to organize for their common 
protection. . . . We will only make enemies of them and of necessity 
they will be antagonistic to our interests.” In a letter to a friend, Gom- 
pers amplified this position: 
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If the colored man is not permitted to organize, if he is not given the op- 
 aiaaraaeed to protect and defend his interests, if a chance is not given him 

y which he could uplift his condition, the inevitable result must follow, 
that he will sink down lower and lower in his economic scale. . . . 

If our fellow white wage worker will not allow the colored worker to co- 
operate with him, he will necessarily cling to the other hand (that of the 
employer) who also smites him, but at least recognizes his right to work. 
If we do not make friends of the colored men they will of necessity be 
justified in proving themselves our enemies. . . . I wish the slogan would 
Sa among the toilers of the South, working men organize regard- 
ess of color. 


Throughout the late 1880’s and early 1890’s Gompers frequently as- 
serted that AF of L representatives should make special efforts to organ- 
ize Negro workers; that city and state AF of L bodies must not bar Ne- 
gro delegates; that, wherever local unions barred Negroes, efforts should 
be made to eliminate such barriers; that, meanwhile, the Negro workers 
should be organized into separate locals “but attached to the same na- 
tional organizations with the same rights, duties and privileges” as all 
other locals. “In other words, have the Union of white men organized 
and have the Union of colored men organize also, both unions to work 
in unison and harmony to accomplish the desired end.” 

The policy of organizing separate locals was thus part of the AF of L’s 
early approach toward Negro workers, but it was only one feature of the 
approach; separate locals were to be organized only when there was no 
other way to bring Negro workers into the federation, and then only as 
temporary locals. The main point in Gompers’s replies to all inquiries 
was that the Negro worker must be organized. Not only did humanity 
demand it, but so did the practical needs of the trade union, for the 
AF of L could not succeed unless it waged a relentless struggle “to elimi- 
nate the consideration of a color line in the country.’ 

Gompers’s opinion did not sit well with many AF of L representatives 
in the South. They bluntly informed him that in no circumstances would 
they heed his advice to organize the Negro workers, that to do so would 
be fatal to the federation. But the ability existed to build a viable labor 
movement in the South, based on the solidarity of black and white, 
skilled and unskilled, in the teeth of employer-sponsored racist assaults. 
The New Orleans General Strike of 1892 was proof. At the call of forty- 
nine unions affliated with the AF of L, about 25,000 workers in New Or- 
leans stopped work for four days. The unions, many of them organized 
during the summer of 1892, were united in the Workingmen’s Amalga- 
mated Council, to which each union sent two delegates. 

Among the recently organized unions in New Orleans was the Team- 
sters, Scalesmen, and Packers, the so-called Triple Alliance. Many of its 
members were Negroes. On October 24, 1892, between 2,000 and 3,000 
members of the Triple Alliance left their jobs because the Board of 
Trade had refused to grant them a ten-hour day, overtime pay, and a 
preferential union shop. 

The strikers relied upon the support of the Workingmen’s Amalga- 
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mated Council to win out against the merchants and their allies—the 
four railway systems entering New Orleans; the cotton, sugar, and rice 
exchanges; the clearing house; and the mechanics’ and dealers’ exchange. 
This support was immediately forthcoming; if necessary, the council’s 
president announced, every AF of L union in New Orleans would walk 
out in sympathy with the strikers. 

The employers tried a splitting maneuver. The Board of Trade an- 
nounced that it would sign an agreement with the scalesmen’s and pack- 
ers’ unions but not with the largest component in the Triple Alliance— 
the teamsters—for under no circumstances would it enter into any 
agreement with “niggers.” To sign an agreement with the Triple Al 
liance including the teamsters, the board declared, would be to place the 
employers under the control of Negroes, for soon the man who would 
control the Alliance “would be a Big Black Negro.”® 

The press attempted to stampede the white strikers into returning to 
work by publishing fabrications about assaults on whites. “Negroes At- 
tack White Man,” a New Orleans Timnes-Democrat headline shrieked 
on November 2. “Assaulted by Negroes” was its headline two days later. 
But, surprisingly to the employers and the press, the labor ranks held 
firm, and the scalesmen and packers publicly declared that they would 
never return to work until the employers signed up with all three mem- 
bers of the Triple Alliance. The other AF of L unions began holding 
meetings to voice their solidarity with the strikers, black and white, and 
the unions proceeded to poll their members on the question of a general 
strike. They found uniform enthusiasm for the proposal, and the unions 
went on record threatening a general strike if the employers did not 
come to terms with all three members of the Triple Alliance. 

The Times-Democrat accused the white trade unionists of lunacy for 
considering a general strike to assist the Negro trade union of the Triple 
Alliance. It charged that the threat of a general strike proved that the 
blacks had gained a dominant position in the New Orleans labor move- 
ment. “The very worst feature, indeed, in the whole case seems to be 
that the white elements of the labor organizations appear to be under 
the dominance of Senegambian influence, or that they are at least lend- 
ing themselves as willing tools to carry out Senegambian schemes.”® Sen- 
egambia was a region of West Africa, and this was a way of raising the 
hoary cry of “Negro domination,” so effectively used in the South to 
overthrow Radical Republican Reconstruction. 

But this time it did not work. On November 8, after two postpone- 
ments, the general strike went into effect. Each of the forty-nine unions 
that called out their members demanded union recognition, the closed 
shop, and in some cases wage increases and shorter hours. Several of the 
unions, including those of the streetcar drivers and printers, broke their 
contracts to join the general strike in violation of a principle that was al- 
ready becoming fixed for most craft unions. 

The general strike was under the leadership of a committee of five, 
one of whom was a black, James E. Porter, assistant state organizer of 
the Car Drivers’ Union, who had recently been commissioned as an as- 
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sistant organizer for the AF of L. J. Madison Vance, a black lawyer, also 
played a prominent part in the strike. John M. Callahan, AF of L gen- 
eral organizer and representative of the Cotton Yardmen on the com- 
mittee of five, wrote excitedly to Gompers on November 7: “There are 
fully 25,000 men idle. There is no newspaper to be printed, no gas or 
electric light in the city, no wagons, no carpenters, painters or in fact 
any business doing. . . . I am sorry you are not down here to take a 
hand in it. It is a strike that will go down in history.”” 

Antistrike leaflets distributed among the white strikers warned that 
blacks would use the strike situation to seize control of the city and 
made much of “instances where ladies and school children have been 
insulted by the blacks.” Once again the appeals to race prejudice were in 
vain; the strikers’ ranks remained solid. B. Sherer, financial secretary of 
the New Orleans Marine and Stationary Firemen’s Protective Union, as- 
sured Gompers that the black and white workers had resolved “to ce- 
ment the Bonds of Brotherhood and Fraternal ties that will stand before 
the world as an everlasting monument of strength, and show to the 
world at large that in unionism there is strength, and that our order 
[the AF of Lt stands preeminently at the head of the human Race.”® 

Governor Foster of Louisiana called out the militia, but the employers 
finally had to agree to arbitrate. Although the unions did not win the 
preferential union shop, there was to be “no discrimination against union 
men,” and many of the other original demands of the strikers—a ten- 
hour day, overtime pay, and adjusted wage schedules—were achieved. 
The agreement was reached at conferences where employers sat down 
with black and white representatives of the strikers. 

Existing unions of black and white workers increased their member- 
ship, and new unions of both groups were formed during the strike. “Yes- 
terday,” the New Orleans Times-Democrat reported on October 30, 
1892, “there were three new unions formed and admitted to member- 
ship. The names of the unions were not given to the press, but it was in- 
timated that every man in the Federation of Labor was actively engaged 
in furthering the interests of the order, and in getting together as many 
bodies of organized labor as possible.” It also reported that several of the 
new unions were integrated. 

The New Orleans General Strike was one of the most important in 
AF of L history and in the history of American labor. The outstanding 
feature of the strike was its great demonstration of interracial labor soli- 
darity in action. Thousands of workers in the Deep South had shown 
that they could unite in a common struggle, black and white, skilled and 
unskilled, and that they could stay united despite the efforts of employ- 
ers and their agents to divide them by appeals to anti-Negro prejudice. 
Gompers noted this in a letter to Callahan: 


To me the movement in New Orleans was a ve a ae ray of hope for 
the future of organized labor and convinces me that the advantage which 
every other element fails to succeed in falls to the mission of organized la- 
bor. Never in the history of the world was such an exhibition, where with 
all the prejudices existing against the black man, when the white wage- 
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workers of New Orleans would sacrifice their means of livelihood to defend 
and protect their colored fellow workers. With one fell swoop the eco- 
nomic barrier of color was broken down. Under the circumstances I regard 
the movement as a very healthy sign of the times and one which speaks 
well for the future of organized labor in the “New South” about which the 
politicians prate so much and mean s0 little.® 


Had the AF of L adhered to the principles set forth in this statement, 
Gompers’s optimism might have been fully warranted. It is clear that the 
early AF of L, especially in the South, made important contributions to- 
ward building the unity of workers regardless of color. It laid down as a 
cardinal principle the policy of organizing and uniting black and white 
workers “for the purpose of elevating the condition of both black and 
white’; it could take pride in the fact that international unions that 
barred Negroes as members were in turn barred from affiliation with 
the federation; it boasted that within the federation’s ranks “the colored 
oe and his white brother are joined by the fraternal wand of fellow- 
ship.” 

But by 1893 affiliated unions were balking under the “fraternal wand.” 
Gompers’s position was that competition with black workers could be 
eliminated only by bringing Negroes into labor unions. White skilled 
workers in the organized trades and their leaders, on the other hand, con- 
tended that the competition had to be ended by excluding blacks from 
their unions and from the labor market. Their determination to continue 
that practice, already well established by the time the AF of L was 
founded, was strengthened by the panic of 1893 and the ensuing serious 
economic depression, which lasted until 1898. With 50 to 75 per cent of 
their members unemployed by the fall of 1894, the idea of removing bar- 
riers against blacks seemed utopian even to more liberal union leaders. 
Negroes were in dire economic straits—some were “found actually dying 
of want,” the Colored Mission in New York City reported as early as 
1893!!—and racial clashes intensified as blacks sought work desperately, 
undercutting the white unionists. In New Orleans the interracial soli- 
darity built during the General Strike of 1892 weakened in the face of 
economic stress. When cotton shippers attempted to replace white 
screwmen with unemployed Negro screwmen at lower wages, upsetting 
a division of work between the two groups that had been in operation 
for decades, white screwmen boarded vessels and threw the tools of the 
Negroes overboard. Several blacks drowned when they jumped into the 
river to avoid being beaten. Shipping firms continued to hire Negro 
screwmen at low wages, and the starving blacks accepted the work even 
though they knew it would bring violence and perhaps even death at the 
hands of the white screwmen. In March, 1895, Governor Foster had to 
call out the militia to protect Negro screwmen hired by an English ship- 
ping firm.'? 

As employers stepped up the use of black workers and manipulated ra- 
cial antagonisms to drive down labor costs in the economic crisis, most 
unions afhliated with the AF of L continued to refuse to accept Negroes 
as equal members and instead increased their efforts to drive black work- 
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ers off the job. The AF of L continued to stress the need to organize 
workers regardless of race, color, or nationality, but it added the qualifi- 
cation that the worker must be skilled, despite Gompers’s exhortations 
to organize all workers. The craft orientation of the AF of L and the 
policy of limiting union organization to skilled craft workers nullified 
the lofty principle of racial equality and led inevitably to the abandon- 
ment of the black worker even during the AF of L’s early years. 


In the spring of 1895, James Duncan, acting president of the AF of L, 
told the National Association of Machinists in a letter: 


[As] long as you have the word “white” establishing a color line as part of 
your constitution either your action must be changed or your lodges and 
your national body must stand debarred from all affiliation with us... . 
I believe yours is the only national union that at present has the color line 
as distinctly formed, while at the same time many crafts refused to admit 
a colored man without having any such provision in their constitution, 
the matter being left absolutely with the local unions as to whether or not 
they admit colored applicants.!8 


The association, now the International Association of Machinists (IAM), 
having amalgamated with the National Machinists Union in late 1894, 
responded to Duncan’s counsel by transferring the color clause from its 
constitution to the initiation ritual. Affiliation with the AF of L followed 
shortly, at the federation’s annual convention in December, 1895. The 
AF of L-sponsored rival of the IAM, the International Machinists 
Union (IMU), was ordered to join the new afhliate, but the IAM 
refused to accept the IMU as a body and reserved the right to accept 
members on an individual basis. The IMU protested because the proce- 
dure resulted in the exclusion of its Negro members, and the federation 
responded by revoking its charter. 

Acting President James Duncan cannot be fairly charged with respon- 
sibility for the subterfuge by which the IAM gained entry to the AF 
of L. As he had pointed out to the machinists’ union, unions desiring to 
discriminate against blacks had already hit upon the method. James 
O’Connell, head of the IAM, disclosed that he had discussed the con- 
stitutional ban against Negroes with Gompers “and many other leading 
lights” in the AF of L, and that the suggestion to remove the color ban 
from the constitution, transfer it to the ritual, and then apply for mem- 
bership in the federation had come from them, along with assurances 
that “rejection would not stare us in the face.” Thus did the highest- 
ranking officials of the AF of L show themselves ready to break with the 
federation’s early policy of racial equality." 

For the next fifty-three years, the IAM effectively excluded Negro ma- 
chinists from its ranks. In 1902, when W. E. B. Du Bois was wniting a 
study of the Negro artisan at Atlanta University, the Secretary of the 
IAM’s Washington lodge wrote to him that “the Negro is not admitted 
to the International Association of Machinists.” Although the excluded 
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Negro had no choice but to undercut the white union member, and al- 
though warnings were repeatedly voiced at machinists’ conventions that 
the union was suffering economically because of its stand, discrimination 
remained the rule. A member of the union, asked if he had ever worked 
with a Negro, machinist, answered: “No, sir, I never worked in a shop 
with a Negro as a machinist. . . . I would not.” 

In 1896 Gompers, once again AF of L president, sought to bring the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen into the organization. W. S. Car- 
ter, editor of the Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine, told him the Brother- 
hood was reluctant to join the AF of L because it wanted to keep Ne- 
groes out of the union. Gompers suggested doing what the machinists 
had done, that is, remove the lily-white clause from its constitution and 
accomplish the same purpose by allowing cach lodge to regulate its own 
membership. The Brotherhood rejected such a course and told Gompers 
that the membership would “not care to belong to an organization that 
is not honest enough to make public its qualification of membership.”"® 

Other unions were not so sensitive. Onc year after the IAM, the Boiler 
Makers and Iron Ship Builders of America, previously excluded because 
of a color ban in its constitution, was welcomed into the AF of L after 
exchanging the constitutional restriction for a less formal one. A year 
later the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths did likewise and was 
admitted to the federation. 

Thus ended the short-lived AF of L policv of refusing affiliation to 
any union that barred blacks. The federation still insisted publicly that 
no charter would be granted to a union with a color clause in its consti- 
tution, but it welcomed unions that excluded blacks in some less obvious 
way. By the turn of the century, federation officials were no longer 
bothering to insist that discriminatory unions conceal the practice to 
gain admittance. In 1899 and 1900 the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Trackmen—both with explicit constitu- 
tional provisions barring blacks from membership—had no difficulty ob- 
taining charters from the AF of L. Gompers not only reported their af- 
filiation “with much pleasure” but expressed the hope that the other 
railway brotherhoods would follow suit.!? (In 1909 and 1910 the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen and the Brotherhood of Railway Steam Clerks 
and Freight Handlers also joined the Federation without altering their 
constitutional ban against blacks.) In 1902 the Stationary Engineers, a 
national union already affiliated with the AF of L, amended its constitu- 
tion to restrict membership to whites, and not a single word of rebuke 
was forthcoming from Gompers and the federation. 

Gompers’s surrender on the color bar was accompanied by changes in 
the AF of L procedure for organizing black workers. In the past his in- 
sistence that the Negro be organized had led him to encourage the es- 
tablishment of separate black unions wherever local prejudice made in- 
tegrated unions impossible. The separate black locals were to be attached 
to the national organizations with the same rights, duties, and privileges 
as all other unions. Eventually they would disappear when more favor- 
able circumstances permitted their members to enter integrated locals. 
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In any event, they represented only a part of the AF of L’s general effort 
to “organize and re-organize” the black workingman. 

In the Southern organizing drive launched in 1898-99 by the AF of L, 
the Negro painters, barbers, carpenters, quarrymen, wheelwrights, and 
others who were brought into unions were organized almost exclusively 
into separate locals. The new locals were not permitted to send delegates 
to the AF of L central labor bodies. The black workers protested, but 
Gompers maintained that a central body was “the sole judge of the eligi- 
bility of a Delegate being seated therein.” Gompers was informed that 
the application of this rule in the South was hampering attempts to or- 
ganize Negro workers, but he did nothing to change the situation. The 
Negro locals set up their own central labor bodies and applied for AF 
of L charters. A charter was granted only with the consent of the white 
central labor body in the area. Consent was frequently withheld because 
the black central labor unions, if chartered, “would be entitled to seats 
in the State Federation [of Labor].” 

In March, 1900, the Central Trades and Labor Council of New Or- 
leans, set up by seven AF of L black unions when permission to send del- 
egates to the official central labor body in the city was denied them, ap- 
plied to the federation for a charter, promising to work in harmony with 
the council of white unions. The AF of L Executive Council tured the 
application over to Gompers, who told the black unionists that the char- 
ter would require the consent of the white central body. James Leonard, 
AF of L general organizer in New Orleans, informed Gompers that, “in 
the matter of organizing a CLU of colored workers, the feeling against a 
project of this kind is so great that it would cause a great deal of trouble 
at this particular time,” whereupon Gompers refused to grant the char- 
ter. He added insult to injury by telling the blacks “there is no use kick- 
ing against the pricks” and “we cannot overcome prejudice in a day.” 
James E. Porter, secretary of the Central Trades and Labor Council of 
New Orleans, replied: “I did not understand that there is a prejudice 
when the wages and interest are the same and can only be upheld by 
concert[ed] action.” Porter was paraphrasing some of Gompers’s own 
earlier statements, with understandable bitterness. 

Gompers referred the matter of the New Orleans Central Council to 
the 1900 AF of L convention. He conceded that the federation had ear- 
lier revoked the charters of some central labor bodies for refusing to ac- 
cept delegates from the black unions, but to insist on a Negro union’s 
representation in a white central labor body, he said, would cause the 
latter to disafhliate. He therefore proposed giving the federation the au- 
thority to charter directly the councils composed exclusively of black 
union representatives. 

The convention adopted a constitutional amendment empowering the 
Executive Council to issue charters to separate central bodies and also 
authorizing the organization of blacks into separate local trade and fed- 
eral labor unions, unafhliated with an international union but operating 
under a charter issued directly by the AF of L. The section of the AF 
of L constitution sanctioning Jim Crow unionism was worded: “Sepa- 
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rate charters may be issued to central labor unions, local unions or fed- 
erated labor unions composed exclusively of colored workers where in the 
judgment of the Executive Council it appears advisable.” 

Segregated locals, originally conceived by the AF of L as a temporary 
alternative to racial exclusion, had become the preferred method of 
organizing black workers. The AF of L had let it be known that affiliated 
national and local unions could continue to refuse admission to workers 
because of color. Thus the federation had abandoned even the formal 
endorsement of equal status for Negro workers. Segregation, Gompers 
declared, was the best solution for both black and white workers and for 
the entire labor movement, for it would avoid “arousing bitterness.”?® 

The AF of L did not make it a condition that black as well as white 
workers should desire separate organizations; it did not urge the white 
unions to accept black workers before acceding to the establishment of 
separate unions; indeed, it specifically refused to make such requests of 
central labor unions. The federation decided in December, 1901, that, 
even where there were not enough Negro locals to form separate central 
councils, the white central labor bodies did not have to admit black 
delegates. 

Jim Crow unionism was successful in appeasing the racial prejudices 
of federation affiliates, but as a means of furthering the organization of 
black workers it was a failure. When the federation chartered a local of 
Negroes barred. from the white union of their craft, the international 
union generally objected, forcing the Executive Council to retreat and 
cancel the charter. When the international did not object, conflict im- 
mediately arose regarding jurisdiction over the black local. In theory, it 
was the Executive Council’s responsibility to protect the interest of black 
locals. But the council never had the right to represent such bodies at 
wage negotiations and therefore had no authority to see that they re- 
ceived the wages agreed upon. In practice, the task of protecting the fed- 
eration’s directly chartered black locals fell to the national union that 
regulated the wage scale for the craft. Since the very existence of the 
black local attested to the racism of the national union, this was no pro- 
tection at al]. Nor did black craftsmen organized in separate locals re- 
ceive assistance from the city central labor bodies, composed of white 
men representing white locals. Hence it is not gl ana, members 
of Negro locals worked longer hours and at lower wages than their white 
counterparts. 

By 1910 there were eight AF of L national affiliates that denied mem- 
bership to blacks by ritual or constitutional provision: the Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association, the Order of Switchmen’s Union in North 
America, the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, the 
Order of Railway Telegraphers, the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, the Commercial Telegraphers Union, the International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders, and the IAM. 
The fact that the remaining fifty-odd AF of L national unions had no 
tules forbidding admission to black workers did not necessarily mean that 
they admitted blacks upon application. Some unions proclaimed the 
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equality of all workers in their constitutions but set such stringent skill 
requirements for applicants that blacks, with their meager industrial ex- 
perience, were automatically excluded. This explained the absence of 
Negroes in unions of engravers, lithographers, jewelry workers, molders, 
piano and organ workers, printers, and stone cutters. Other national 
organizations requiring less sophisticated skills charged high initiation 
fees (sometimes higher for black applicants than for whites), barred 
blacks from apprenticeship programs, refused to honor their travel cards 
from sister locals,* and allowed local unions to disregard admission pol- 
icies of the national bodies. 

In his masterly study of the Negro artisan in 1902, W. E. B. Du Bois 
investigated the racial practices of many unions throughout the country 
and found forty-three national unions operating in both Northern and 
Southem states, including the railroad brotherhoods, without a single 
black member. Twenty-seven others had very few black members, in 
many cases because they barred Negro apprentices. Du Bois found, too, 
that in some AF of L affiliates Negro membership had declined from 
18g0 to 1900, the decade in which the policy of Negro-white unity had 
retrogressed. 

It was during this era, which the black historian Rayford W. Logan 
calls the nadir of American concern for the rights and welfare of its black 
citizens, that the AF of L developed, and some historians argue that it 
was clearly in no position to buck the rising tide of racism and uphold 
the rights of black workers in their quest for economic freedom. The 
failure of the federation and its leadership to maintain the earlier policy 
of black-white labor solidarity was, in this view, a national failure rather 
than solely a failure of the white labor movement. 

In Gompers’s defense, it is pointed out that he tried but was not able 
to convince unions in Southem communities that their self-interest re- 
quired acceptance of the black worker. Even in the North, his exhorta- 
tions failed to alter the unions’ hostility to any increase in the number of 
workers in their trades, with the consequent decrease in wages. Unionists 
persisted in showing concern not for labor solidarity but for preserving 
job security in a limited labor market through a monopoly of the trade. 
Racial prejudice, of course, strengthened this attitude. To many a white 
unionist, the black was not simply a rival who threatened his control of 
the job. He was also a racial and social inferior seeking to compel whites 
to associate with him, a spreader of “infectious diseases” that made any 
close contact with him on the job a real danger.t Hence a union that re- 
fused to admit blacks not only eliminated a threat to its white members’ 
monopoly of jobs but preserved their status and its own reputation in 
the white community. 


* A travel card enabled a member of one local to become a member of another 
local of the international when he moved from one city to another. 

t The myth that blacks harbored contagious diseases received endorsement by the 
government of the United States during the Wilson Administration, when it was 
used to justify the establishment of segregated facilities for workers in federal depart- 
ments, particularly the Treasury and Post Office departments. 
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Gompers, according to his defenders, recognized that it was in labor’s 
best interest to unite regardless of color, but as the years went by he 
found his position increasingly difficult to maintain. He was faced with 
a choice: Uphold the principle of black-white labor equality and doom 
the possibility of organizing the white workers, especially in the South, 
or sacrifice the interests of the Negro and preserve the AF of L. As a 
realistic, pragmatic trade union leader, the argument goes, he made the 
only logical decision. He may well have had misgivings about his retreat, 
but he perceived that the development of a strong, stable labor move- 
ment could not be achieved by placing the AF of L in open conflict with 
racially prejudiced white workers. 

Many contemporary studies offer ample evidence that racist thinking 
was rife even in ostensibly enlightened white union circles. Gompers 
and other AF of L leaders urged blacks to be patient, promising 
that the federation’s program of education and “moral suasion” would 
gradually whittle down the influence of racism in the labor move- 
ment. But the men who were supposed to do the educating not only ac- 
commodated themselves to racism but contributed to it. Many organ- 
izers publicly and privately expressed contempt for blacks and defended 
Jim Crow practices. They justified the exclusion of blacks from machine 
jobs with the slanderous argument that they were “clumsy and would be 
lulled to sleep by the whirring of the wheels” and that they spread “con- 
tagious diseases.” Blacks did not want “to work steady,” they said. Being 
“natural strike-breakers,” they sought jobs only when they were assured 
special treatment by employers, as during strikes of white unionists. Such 
organizers insisted that blacks were unfit to be members of a trade union 
and told AF of L national officers not to count on them in any attempt 
to unite blacks and whites in the same locals.!® 

Gompers, for all his eloquent pleas for unity of all workers regardless 
of race, color, or national origin, was basically a bigot. He referred re- 
peatedly to white workers as superior to blacks. In the American Fed- 
erationist and in his speeches and letters, he used the common, demean- 
ing epithets of the day in referring to blacks. He was a master also at 
fanning race hatred against Chinese and other Oriental workers. He 
advocated the exclusion of immigrants from Southeastern Europe, call- 
ing them “cheap labor that cannot be Americanized and cannot be 
taught to render the same intelligent service as is supplied by American 
workers.” 

Gompers never spoke out on the disfranchisement of Negroes in the 
South. Many AF of L bodies urged him to do so, pointing out that the 
devices employed to keep blacks from the ballot box were deprivin 
white workers of the vote as well. He also resisted appeals that he spea 
out in protest against “those horrible ‘lynchings’ that are now disgracing 
the nation”—a conservative estimate placed the number of Negroes 
lynched between 1900 and 1914 at 1,079—on the ground that neither he 
nor the AF of L had any desire to interfere with the “internal affairs” of 
the South: “I regard the race problem as one with which you people of 
the Southland will have to deal; without the interference, too, of med- 
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dlers from the outside.” To blacks who were calling for full equality he 
offered only a familiar piece of advice: “You must hold and hope for a 
time.” 

As we have noted, Gompers did not take long to retreat from his early 
strictures against anti-Negro policies in the unions. At the tum of the 
century, he told the U.S. Industrial Commission that if organized labor 
discriminated against blacks, it was not because of prejudice against their 
color, but because they have “so conducted themselves as to be a con- 
tinuous convenient whip placed in the hands of the employers to cow 
the white men and to compel them to accept abject conditions of labor.” 
In April, 1901, the AF of L Executive Council issued a statement, signed 
by Gompers on behalf of the Council, asserting that the absence of black 
members in most of the trade unions affiliated to the AF of L was no 
indication of their reluctance to organize blacks. The real blame rested 
on the black workers themselves, who “have allowed themselves to be 
used with too frequent telling effect by their employers as to injure the 
cause and interests of themselves, as well as of white workers.” The state- 
ment concluded by warning black workers not to frustrate the efforts of 
the AF of L and its affiliates to organize them by scabbing and otherwise 
serving the interests of the employers. In the same month, in an article 
in the American Federationist entitled “Trade Union Attitude Toward 
Colored Workers,” Gompers charged that black workers did not possess 
the skill required to become members of the craft unions. He did not 
mention that most of these unions prevented blacks from acquiring that 
skill by refusing to accept them as apprentices. By taking the places of 
white workers on strike, blacks were helping the employers to destroy the 
unions, he said, and so it was hardly surprising that the unions should 
regard them as enemies rather than allies.*! 

Many other articles and speeches by Gompers used the words “Negro” 
and “scab” as synonyms. In all his public statements, he fixed the blame 
for the blacks’ exclusion on the blacks themselves. But privately he ad- 
mitted that the fault really lay with most of the afhliates of the AF of L. 
In a letter to Henry Randall, the federation’s Birmingham organizer, on 
March 19, 1903, he wrote: “The Negro workers must be organized in 
order that they may be in a position to protect themselves and in some 
way feel an interest with our organized white workmen, or we shall un- 
questionably have their undying enmity.” 

Gompers had reason to know whereof he spoke. As early as 1896, he 
was receiving complaints from blacks who charged that they were kept 
out of AF of L unions “simply because they are colored” and were con- 
sequently losing faith in organized labor. White correspondents reported 
to Gompers that black workers in their region were complaining bitterly 
that unions affiliated to the AF of L “had Barred the Door of their Un- 
ions against colored men” and were openly threatening to “tell the un- 
ions to go to the devil and play along with the bosses.” 

At the same time, leading black newspapers and prominent black 
spokesmen were advocating a policy of planned strike-breaking to gain 
entry for black workers into industries that had previously barred them. 
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This attitude, of course, had existed even before the Civil War and had 
found expression throughout the post-Civil War period. But its popu- 
larity had declined in the 1880's because of the direct appeal for black 
members and the widespread organization of black workers by the 
Knights of Labor, which did much to win over black leaders and news- 
papers to the labor movement. Now, as the AF of L abandoned its early 
progressive emphasis in the organization of black workers, the old hos- 
tility _ the trade unions and the endorsement of strike-breaking were 
revived. 

On July 19, 1894, the Christian Recorder, formerly a sturdy champion 
of organized labor, especially the Knights, called upon “the leaders of 
the race to spell out the danger of co-operating with labor malcontents 
in their fight against capital.” As long as the unions barred black work- 
ers from membership and access to trades, it reasoned, the only alterna- 
tive was to prove to employers the Negro’s “trustworthiness,” even if 
this meant continuing on the job when white unions went on strike. 
Booker T. Washington, head of the Tuskegee Institute and the most 
important black leader of the period, had belonged to the Knights of 
Labor in West Virginia and had once believed that unions would be- 
come an important agency for eliminating racial prejudice. But in 1897, 
after completing an investigation of union policies, Washington charged 
that the unions were seriously hindering the economic advancement of 
black workers by refusing to organize them and by keeping them out of 
many desirable crafts and trades. He singled out the AF of L for special 
criticism and warned that unless it abandoned its discriminatory prac- 
tices, black workers would have no choice but to join the employers 
against the unions. 

The AF of L angnily refuted Washington’s views at its 1897 conven- 
tion. It reaffirmed that it “welcomes to its ranks all labor without regard 
to creed, color, sex, race or nationality” and that it favored organization 
“of those most needing its protection, whether they be in the North or 
the South, the East or the West, white or black.”** But the pattern of 
exclusion and segregation by many important AF of L affiliates actually 
pe in scope after these lofty sentiments were voiced. Unsupported 

y actions, the words failed to impress the black community. On the 
contrary, Washington’s indictment of the trade unions gained influence, 
especially after the importation of black strike-breakers to work in the 
oie coal fields of Pana and Virden, Mlinois, led to bloody battles 
in 18098. 

The Afro-American Labor and Protective Association of Birmingham 
opposed the recruiting of Negro strike-breakers for the Chicago-Virden 
Company in its struggle with the United Mine Workers, but labor 
agents began to recruit the blacks over its opposition. When the re- 
cruited miners arrived and learned that a strike was in effect, they “com- 
plained that they had been deceived by the operators, and most of them 
refused to work. Deputies stationed on the grounds are charged with 
threatening to shoot Negroes who attempted to leave,’ The Public, a 
liberal Chicago weekly, reported on August 27, 1898. The white miners 
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of Pana and Virden were determined to keep out all black scabs, whether 
willing or unwilling. Armed with shotguns, revolvers, and rifles, they 
waited for a train carrying blacks to arrive at Virden. When it did they 
opened up a steady fire. Deputies guarding the blacks on the train re- 
turned the fire. Fourteen white miners lost their lives and twenty-four 
were wounded. A few blacks were also wounded. Illinois Governor 
John R. Tanner, a Republican, called out the National Guard, promis- 
ing the white miners that he would not tolerate the importation of 
blacks into Pana and Virden.* 

The white miners applauded the governor for his stand, as did the 
AF of L at its convention, but to most black spokesmen, Tanner’s action 
was further proof of the unions’ hostility to their people. “Tannerism” 
symbolized a conspiracy between politicians and white trade unionists. 
“They bar the Negro from the benefits that unions are designed to con- 
fer,” The Colored American raged, “and then proceed to terrify capitalists 
and politicians into connivance with their indefensible schemes. Gov- 
eror Tanner can best subserve the ends of justice as well as his own po- 
litical future by protecting poor Negro miners in their efforts to eam an 
honest living, and rely upon the good sense and moral courage of the 
more intelligent and Christian workingmen to sustain them.” The Chris- 
tian Recorder expressed sympathy for the striking miners, “for we all 
know that labor does not receive its rightful compensation,” but added 
that not even they had the right to tell black miners not to attempt “to 
seek employment by which they can earn bread,” when so many white 
trade unionists deprived blacks of any opportunity to do so.™ 

Not even the fact that the strikers included black miners lessened the 
bitterness voiced in the black press. No trade union could be trusted, 
went the argument, not even those that did not bar blacks, for “as soon 
as unionism was strong enough in these United States, it joined forces 
with the colored man’s enemy and cried ‘no quarter.’ ”* The Indian- 
apolis Freeman and the Recorder were the only two black papers to take 
a different view of the events in Illinois, The Freeman condemned the 
mine operators “for the introduction of Negro workmen for the express 
purpose of defeating white workmen” and caustically suggested that, if 
employers who imported black strike-breakers were so concerned about 
the need of blacks for work, “let them employ Negro workmen in times 
of peace; put them in wherever they can and as many as they can until 
the faces of black men excite no curiosity.” + At the same time, it urged 
the trade unions to contribute toward “the relaxation of the high- 
tensioned relations between the races” by proving that “they are for the 


*On April 10, after the National Guard was removed by Governor Tanner, a riot 
broke out between white and black miners (many of the latter strike-breakers). Six 
persons were killed and fourteen wounded. Five of the six dead and seven of the four- 
teen wounded were blacks. 

t In his article, “Black Strikebreakers and Racism in Illinois, 1865-1900,” John H. 
Keiser accuses the employers of having “deliberately attempted to increase and exploit 
racial tension and division by employing black strikebreakers.” He concludes that “em- 
ployers must accept the greater share of the blame for the growing racism.” Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society 65 (Autumn, 1972): 326. 
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Negro workmen.”* The Recorder concurred and added its own plea: “It 
is now in order for the Indianapolis Federation of Labor to lower the 
bars and allow Negro labor to enter. Give us a chance.’”?6 

When the Recorder’s appeal met with no response from the white 
trade unions of the city, the Indianapolis News (white) pondered the 
dilemma of the black workers who, when skilled, were denied access to 
employment and, when unskilled, were prevented from learning a trade. 
It concluded with the query: “If non-union men are not permitted to 
work and colored men are not permitted to join the union, where does 
the colored man come in? Or does he stay out?” The Recorder, bitter 
over the rejection of its plea, answered, “Most assuredly he stays out.”?” 

When the Phyllis Wheatley Literary Society in Indianapolis debated 
the question “Resolved that Labor Unions Are a Detriment to the Ne- 
gro Race,” the overwhelming vote of the black audience, not surpris- 
ingly, was in the affirmative. Increasingly this view was voiced in the 
black press. The American, published in Coffeyville, Kansas, put it suc- 
cinctly early in 1899: “They hang the negro in the South, but they are 
not so bad in the North; they just simply starve him to death by labor 
unions.’28 

A remedy proposed by some Negro leaders was the establishment of a 
system of schools specifically designed to enable black youths to learn 
trades. But it soon became clear to most of them that this was no solu- 
tion. At a conference held at the Hampton (Virginia) Industrial School 
in 1898, black educators decided that “it was quite impossible to rise as 
long as the trade unions so generally excluded colored workmen. Some 
of the graduates at Hampton who had leamed there complained that 
they had not been able to work at their trades because [they are] ex- 
cluded from the union.” 

But Booker T. Washington, the leading exponent of industrial edu- 
cation, refused to concede defeat. He insisted that the barriers imposed 
by the trade unions could be overcome by appealing to employers to use 
black labor, if only they could be convinced that the black worker was 
preferable to the white. Negro labor’s great advantage was that it was 
‘not inclined to trade unionism”; the black worker “is almost a stranger 
to strife, lock-outs and labor wars; [he is] labor that is law-abiding, peace- 
able, teachable . . . labor that has never been tempted to follow the 
red flag of anarchy.”® This note was struck again and again by Washing- 
ton and his followers, and the black press, largely dominated by Wash- 
ington, carried the message in countless editorials: “The Negro is the 
most reliable laborer this nation has ever had. He is a hard worker, he 
does not join unions and he seldom ever strikes, and if he does, he never 
uses violence to compel his employer to come to terms.”%! 


* Reverdy C. Ransom, Chicago black clergyman and founder of the Institutional 
Church and Social Settlement, presented a similar analysis. He told the white workers 
that there was much to leam Virden and Pana since “the degradation, by in- 
dustrial and political serfdom of the millions of black toilers in this land,” menaced 
“their own industrial independence and prosperity, as well as their political liberty.” 
The Public, Chicago, October 22, 1898. 
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Washington was sharply criticized by the AF of L Executive Council 
in 1901 for saying that “the economic, social, and moral progress and ad- 
vancement of the negro is dependent upon the philanthropic and hu- 
mane consideration of . . . employers.” The Executive Council warned 
that the Tuskegee principal, by encouraging Negro strike-breaking, was 
injuring black workers as well as whites.*? But there was little the AF 
of L could say in 1901 that would carry weight with the Negro people, 
and the influence of Washington’s philosophy continued to grow, en- 
dorsed, of course, by leading capitalists as well as by the black press. 

By the tum of the century, however, opposition to Washington’s posi- 
tion was developing among blacks themselves, which in turn helped to 
create a more friendly attitude toward the trade unions. The leadership 
of the anti-Washington ideology was assumed by W. E. B. Du Bois, who 
pointed out that industrial education was no solution for the blacks’ 
economic problems at a time when skilled artisans and mechanics in 
many industries were being displaced by machines. Washington’s attack 
on trade unionism was inappropriate when Negroes were turning from 
the field to the factory and had a stake in the development of a power- 
ful labor movement; his doctrine was to place trust in white employers, 
who shared responsibility with reactionary craft unions for barring Ne- 
groes from work and who would hire blacks only to prevent unionization 
or only because they accepted lower wages than whites for the same 
work. Du Bois argued that the antiunion attitudes of men like Wash- 
neon were ammunition to justify the anti-Negro policies of the AF 
of L. 

To the unionists, Du Bois acknowledged that strike-breaking and the 
competition of black “‘cheap labor” had kept down the rate of wages for 
white unionists. But, he pointed out, blacks “are not working for low 
wages because they prefer to, but because they have to,” and “if Ne- 
groes had been received into the unions and trained into the philosophy 
of the labor cause [which for obvious reasons most of them did not 
know}, they would have made as staunch union men as any.” Du Bois 
advocated a dual position: Negroes should work unceasingly to build 
black-white unity in the labor movement, but at the same time they 
should challenge and unrelentingly attack segregation and discrimination 
in the trade unions.# 

Du Bois’s proposal was set forth at the Atlanta Conference on Negro 
Americans in 1902, which recommended that blacks support the labor 
movement where it pursued a fair policy but denounced the unjust pro- 
scription against black membership practiced by many unions. There 
were unions, even in the South, that pursued “a fair policy” and de- 
served the support of black workers, a fact made clear that same year in 
Du Bois’s pioneering study The Negro Artisan. In a lecture delivered in 
Atlanta in 1907, Du Bois noted: 


It is only a question of time when white working men and black working 
men wall see their common cause against the aggressions of exploiting capi- 
talists. Already there are signs of this: white and black miners are working 
as a unit in Alabama; white and black masons are in one union in Atlanta. 
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The economic strength of the Negro cannot be beaten into weakness, and 
therefore it must be taken into partnership, and this the Southern white 
working man, befuddled by prejudice as he is, begins dimly to realize.™ 


Although events were to prove Du Bois unduly optimistic, black-white 
unity in unions affiliated with the AF of L at the time was not a figment 
of his imagination. True, most national unions and labor leaders were 
ignoring black workers or equivocating about organizing them, and most 
craft unions were Lata Sona restrictive mem ip policies. Still, 
Negro-white unity in the labor movement was part of the experience of 
many unions affiliated with the AF of L. 


6 The AF of L and the 
Black Worker, 1881-1915 (Cont.) 


From its inception the AF of L had to deal with the accusation that it 
was interested solely in the organization of skilled craftsmen and actu- 
ally objected to organizing the unskilled. The federation was often char- 
acterized in labor circles as a “business organization of the skilled me- 
chanics of the country.” 

Gompers vigorously challenged the accusation. The federation always 
maintained that an affiliated union could be organized “from all classes 
of wage workers of any particular trade or calling, whether skilled or un- 
skilled,” he said. He consistently warned unions affliated with the AF 
of L against neglecting the welfare of the unskilled lest they permit 
themselves to be utilized as strike-breakers.' 

But the fixed policy of most AF of L affiliates was to limit union or- 
ganization to skilled craft workers. This had the effect of excluding 
women and foreign-born workers, the vast majority of whom were un- 
skilled, but it was especially tragic for black workers. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, those few Negro workers in the North who were 
employed in industry were mostly unskilled factory hands. Advancement 
into the skilled trades, if not denied them by employers, was blocked by 
the craft unions. By then, too, the process of displacement of black work- 
ers in the South from the skilled trades had begun. As we shall see, this 
trend increased by leaps and bounds in the next decade. 

Hence, the early AF of L refusal to admit national afhliates that 
barred Negroes was of no benefit to the majority of the black worki 
class. Significantly, the only AF of L afhiliate to include a substanti 
number of blacks soon after its formation, the United Mine Workers, 
was also the only genuine industrial union in the federation. 

When the United Mine Workers of America was founded in 1890, 
about a thousand black Knights came into the new organization. Not 
only did the UMW inherit a black membership but, as was stated at its 
founding convention, the union itself was the product of persistent at- 
tempts, dating from the founding of the American Miners Association 
in 1861, “to unite in one organization, regardless of creed, color or na- 
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tionality, all workmen . . . employed in and around the coal mines.”* 
The constitution of the new miners’ union declared: “No member in 
good standing shall be barred or hindered from obtaining work on ac- 
count of race, creed or nationality.”? At the founding session in Colum- 
bus, an Ohio Negro was made a member of the UMW National Execu- 
tive Board (NEB). 

Richard L. Davis, a black miner who was one of the founders of the 
UMW and a delegate at its first convention, held many leading posi- 
tions in the union and served two terms as an NEB member. He drew 
the top convention vote for the NEB in 1896 and the second highest in 
1897. In the early years of the UMW, black men were also elected to 
district and local office. William Riley was secretary-treasurer of District 
19, Tennessee, in the 1890’s; F. A. Bannister was vice-president of West 
Virginia’s district; in Hlinois, where only one-fourth of the miners were 
black, Henry Rector was vice-president. Thomas Rollins was unani- 
mously elected vice-president of the predominantly white Saginaw, 
Michigan, district. Negroes headed many locals, some of which had only 
a tiny minority of black members. This is partly explained by the fact 
that a large foreign-born element in the mines of western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and upper West Virginia was not able to speak, read, and write 
English, as Negroes could. The foreign-born miners needed the blacks to 
help draw up wage agreements and otherwise represent them. 

The fact that the UMW was from the outset an industrial union also 
had much to do with the status it offered blacks. Craft unionism was im- 
possible to apply in organizing coal mines, for their occupations could 
be learned with brief training. Moreover, any attempt to organize on an 
all-white basis would have been suicidal for the union. Blacks had 
worked in Southern coal mines since the days of slaverv, and by the 
time the UMW was formed there was already a substantial number of 
experienced blacks in the industry. Their numbers increased in the next 
decade in the bituminous fields of Pennsylvania, the Southwest, and es- 
pecially in Illinois. To white miners reluctant to let blacks into the 
union, Richard L. Davis pointed out, in a letter published in the United 
Mine Workers Journal of November 24, 1891: “Take the Negro out of 
the organization and you have a vast army against you, one that is strong 
enough to be felt and feared.” The possibility that Negroes from Ala- 
bama and West Virginia might serve as strike-breakers in Illinois, Ohio, 
Kansas, and Colorado mines lent weight to Davis’s argument. The or- 
ganization of black miners was a matter of life and death for the UMW. 

The UMW’'s structure as an industrial union worked in the favor of 
black miners in Alabama. Many of the 6,000 Negroes who worked in 
Alabama’s coal mines at the beginning of the twentieth century were 

* The American Miners’ Association was the first union of miners organized in the 
United States. Its constitution provided for an all-inclusive union that would embrace 
all miners without distinction. When the miners met in a national convention in 
Ohio on October 14, 1873, to form the Miners’ National Association, John Siney, 
head of the organization, stressed the necessity of unity of black and white. Respond- 


ing to this appeal, the convention called upon all miners to join, including “our 
colored brethren.’” Workingmun’s Advocate, October 25, 1873. 
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common laborers of the type neglected by craft unions. The UMW, be- 
cause it organized industries and not occupations, brought them into one 
union with whites. It has been estimated that by 1904 more than half of 
the 13,000 UMW members in Alabama were blacks. A number of the 
UMW locals in the state were all black, but several, including the one at 
Pratt City, the largest UMW local in the country in the early twentieth 
century, were integrated. In all locals with black members, moreover, 
black miners served as officers and as delegates to the district and na- 
tional conventions. “Some camps whose living conditions were almost 
completely segregated,” one student of the Alabama labor movement 
during this period writes, “met at integrated union halls, heard reports 
from black officers, and elected black men as local committeemen and 
as convention delegates. Even at camps with racially separate locals, 
black and white representatives served on grievance committees and as 
checkweighmen together.”® 

In 1902 the United Mine Workers, with 20,000 black members, had 
more than half the total black membership of the AF of L. The Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Union (ILU), made up of semiskilled workers, 
was second highest in black membership, with 6,000 Negroes among its 
20,000 members. The secretary of the ILU wrote to Du Bois from the 
Great Lakes: “We have many colored members in our Association, and 
some of them are among our leading officials of our local branches. In 
one of our locals . . . there are over 300 members of which [sic] five are 
colored; of these two hold the office of President and Secretary.” From 
the New Orleans ILU came the report: “I believe that we are the only 
craft in that city who [sic] have succeeded in wiping out the color ques- 
tion. Our members meet jointly in the same hall and are the highest paid 
workmen in New Orleans.”’* 

Like the miner, the Negro longshoreman was an element in the labor 
supply that could not be ignored if the union was to survive. Negroes 
had been employed in dock work since the days of slavery, and by the 
time of the Civil War they had achieved an important foothold in 
Southern ports. Their employment in the North ended when the Irish 
forced blacks off the docks, usually by violence, but blacks returned dur- 
ing and after the Civil War as strike-breakers. As a result of the 1895 
strike on the Ward Line in New York City, when the company em- 
ployed Negroes to break a strike, blacks were able to enter the longshore 
industry from which the union had excluded them. Eventually even the 
Trish learned that exclusion of blacks only helped the employers; the 
Irish longshoremen in New York, noting that the Negro outside the union 
was “a perpetual menace as a scab,” decided to organize blacks as mem- 
bers of their union with equal status with the white workers. In some 
ports, Negroes demanded half the work “in consideration for supporting 
the strike and refusing to take the white man’s place.”> When the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association was organized in 1894, it included 
Negroes already organized in local unions in ports along the coast. In 
fact, the first ILA charter to be granted to a local west of the Mississippi 
was given in 1898 to Local No. 51 of Sabine Pass, Texas, which was com- 
posed of Negro longshoremen. 
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Du Bois counted only the miners and the longshoremen as national 
unions that “welcome Negroes in nearly all cases.” In several cities, how- 
ever, local unions and federations of labor welcomed blacks even when 
their national organizations were hostile or indifferent to Negro mem- 
bership. 

In the summer of 1900, the Chicago Building Trades Council, the 
central labor body for most of the construction workers in that city, 
rejected a contractors’ plan to introduce labor-saving machinery and 
increase the number of apprentices. The Chicago contractors insisted on 
proceeding with their plan, to which the Building Trades Council re- 
sponded with a strike. The secretary of the employers’ association told 
the press: “When all the machinery devised to break the strike is set in 
motion nothing can withstand it.” A chief strike-breaking weapon was 
the use of Negro scabs, largely imported from the South. 

Shortly after the arrival of the strike-breakers, the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, representing all of the organized labor bodies in the city, ad- 
dressed an eloquent appeal to the blacks. Conceding that the building 
trades unions had been guilty of systematically rejecting blacks when 
they a aus for membership, the federation insisted that this policy was 
not in keeping with the real aims of the labor movement: 


The trades-union movement knows no race or color. Its aims are the bet- 
tering of the condition of the wage earner, whatever his color or creed. In 
this spirit we appeal to the colored workingman to join us in our work. 
Come into our trade unions, give us your assistance and in retum, receive 
our supper so that race hatred may be forever buried, and the working- 
man of the country united in a solid phalanx to demand what we are en- 
titled to—a fair share of the fruits of our industry.® 


The Indianapolis Record, the black weekly, hailed the appeal: “Such 
a radical departure from past custom—if not law, portends much for the 
Negro.” Many blacks left the ranks of the strike-breakers to join the 
unions and became noted for their zeal in the cause of unionism. By 
1905 there were a half-dozen black delegates from unions in the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, as well as several Negro local officers. 

Blacks had first appeared in the Chicago stockyards as strike-breakers 
in 1885, but most left after that strike was broken, management having 
no further use for them. Only 500 Negroes were in the Chicago packing 
plants in 1904, many of them members of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen. Mary E. McDowell, head resident of the 
University of Chicago Settlement, situated “back of the yards,” noted 
that “black men sat with their white comrades” at union meetings. The 
union held a funeral for “Bro. Wm. Sims (colored), tail sawyer at 
Swift’s East House, with sixty-eight whites and seven blacks attend- 
ing.” Miss McDowell described the initiation of a black candidate in the 
women’s union organized by the girls in the stockyards: 


It was a dramatic occasion on that evening, when an Irish girl at the door 
called out—“‘A Colored sister asks admission. What shall I do with her?” 
And the answer came from the Irish young woman in the chair—“Admit 
her, of course, and let all of you give her a hearty welcome!” And a tall, 
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dignified, but frightened colored girl walked up the aisle between a crowd 
of girls, Irish, German, American, Polish, Bohemian, some well dressed, 
others with a shawl or handkerchief over the head. One felt that there 
was here a law stronger than that of Robert’s Rules of Order® 


Stronger, too, she might have added, than lofty pronouncements by the 
AF of L leadership. 

Jim Crow unionism enabled white workers to earn more than blacks, 
but it drove the wages of black workers so far down, especially in the 
South, that the wages of white workers were kept low as well. The In- 
dustrial Commission on Relations and Conditions of Capital and Labor, 
set up by Congress in 1898, heard abundant testimony that the unor- 
ganized state of the Negro working class was “a drag on the white labor- 
ing class in the South, and tends to cut down their wages.” “The white 
journeyman bricklayer in our section,” a Southem employer testified, 
“gets $2.50 a day, and we are able to employ a colored bricklayer for 
$1.75.” Asked how this affected the wages of the white bricklayer, the 
employer replied frankly: “If a white bricklayer . . . asks for employ- 
ment and makes known his rate of wages, which is $2.50 a day . . . the 
employer may say to him in return, I can employ a Negro bricklayer who 
has as much skill as you, and will do as good service for $1.75. Now, I 
will put you on at $2.25.” 

After a careful investigation of conditions in all Southern trades, C. C. 
Houston, editor of the Atlanta Journal of Labor, told the Industrial 
Commission: 


My observation of colored labor in the South, so far as it relates to the 
trades where skilled labor is required, is that it is held over the head of 
white labor to the extent of holding down wages. . . . In the building 
trades, for instance . . . the wages paid to white labor are based primarily 
on the wages paid to colored labor; and in every instance in which an in- 
creased wage scale has been secured, with one or two exceptions, it has 
been reached only after the colored man was organized and a combined 
effort of the two was made. 


Houston urged white workers in the AF of L to understand that “the 
white man, in order to retain his wages and in the hope of increasing his 
wage scale, has not only to recognize but to assist the black man, and un- 
less you do assist him, and raise him up, he is going to pull you down to 
his standard.” He vehemently took issue with certain trade union ofh- 
cials who justified discriminatory practices on the ground that black 
workers were not really interested in bettering themselves: “They have 
an ambition to receive a wage equal to that of the white man and to live 
on a plane relatively equal to that of the white man.”® 

There is no doubt that many white workers in the South believed the 
white-supremacist propaganda that being white and “superior” gave 
them a status that would be threatened by equal rights for blacks, and 
so opposed any efforts to unite Negro and white workers. White cotton- 
mill workers in the South deliberately sacrificed their own living stand- 
ards to keep blacks out of the mills. When the president of the Fulton 
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Bag and Cotton Mills in Atlanta, with 1,400 employees, hired twenty 
Negro women to work in the folding department of one of the mills on 
August 4, 1897, the entire white work force struck. The company agreed 
to discharge the blacks and rehire the strikers on condition that they 
work overtime without extra pay, and on these terms the strike was set- 
tled. This was only one example of how, as Melton A. McLaurin points 
out, “mill officials skillfully encouraged the mill hands’ hatred of the Ne- 
gro and manipulated that hatred to their own ends.” 

Yet there were also white workers in the South who understood that 
to discriminate on the basis of color was to play into the hands of the 
employers. A white business agent for the Carpenters and Joiners in Sa- 
vannah put it best: “The mere fact that all of the boss builders in the 
South are advocating leaving the negroes out of the union is a good rea- 
son why we should organize them.”””! 

The same kind of understanding led to the acceptance by Southern 
white members of the Carpenters and Joiners of the appointment of a 
South Carolina-born Negro, then head of a Savannah local, as a South- 
ern organizer. The white President of Atlanta’s District Council an- 
swered those carpenters who saw the appointment as a “threat” of social 
equality: “Let us lay aside all our prejudice (I have as much as any 
Southern-born white man) and look the question fair and square in the 
face.” He was convinced that a black organizer who would recruit black 
carpenters into the union was the only alternative to disastrous wage 
competition. “We want that organizer here in Atlanta for about three 
months. I believe he can do us more good than anything else.” The 
black organizer’s appointment was not rescinded.” 

Alabama, too, was witness to black-white labor solidarity. “In spite of 
mounting hysteria by Alabama’s white supremacists,” Paul B. Worth- 
man writes, “there were white workingmen in Birmingham at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century who not only supported the organization 
of black laborers, but also encouraged such organization.” A Birmingham 
Labor Advocate editorial headed “Obliterate the Color Line” urged the 
city’s unions to recognize that “the common cause of labor is more im- 
portant than racial difference.” The paper cautioned against the rejec- 
tion of integrated unionism, arguing that “it is a response to conditions 
to which there is no other solution.” The editor urged white workers to 
“accept the inevitable with ready grace and strive to better the condi- 
tions of the Negro by every means, knowing that doing this is the only 
way to better [your] own conditions.” 

Few unions in Birmingham or in Alabama as a whole, apart from 
some UMW locals, were integrated. Most blacks were in segregated lo- 
cals but were not isolated from the white labor movement. The Birming- 
ham Trades Council accepted delegates from black locals and remained 
integrated until 1903, after which a Colored Central Labor Council was 
established with twenty afhliated unions. An alliance between the two 
councils prevented the use of members of either organization as strike- 
breakers. The blacks marched under their union banners in the city’s an- 
nual Labor Day parades, sponsored by the white Trades Council. 
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In Charleston the Bricklayers Union No. 1 of South Carolina, afhli- 
ated with the AF of L’s International Bricklayers Union, included both 
white and Negro members. When they paraded together the Charleston 
Recorder, the local black paper, commented that it presented “quite a 
curiosity, especially when we take into consideration the mixture of the 
Union, being white and black. It is a fact that black and white men can 
dwell together in peace, even in South Carolina. The order presented a 
very fine appearance, and the sight will not be soon forgotten.’”* 

The Alabama State Federation of Labor, formed in 1900, included 
delegates from black unions and central labor councils during the first 
five years of its existence, and each year two or three Negroes were 
among the five vice-presidents elected. The State Federation of Labor 
held its 1902 convention in Selma, where the city officials refused to sup- 
ply a decent hall because of the presence of black delegates. “Rather 
than see one accredited delegate, black or white, thrown out of this con- 
vention,” a delegate from Birmingham’s typographical union declared, 
“T would go to the woods and hold this meeting.”*® After the convention 
officials threatened to leave Selma rather than draw the color line, the 
United States Confederate Veterans offered its hall, where the conven- 
tion proceeded on an interracial basis. 

In 1902 Du Bois estimated that blacks in Florida unions included 
2,000 cigarmakers, 1,200 building-trades laborers, 1,000 carpenters, 800 
be ela 200 bricklayers, and 300 plasterers. A black unionist, 
probably in Jacksonville, wrote to the Atlanta University scholar: “The 
Negroes in this city have no need to complain, as the white men work, 
smoke, eat and drink together with them, meet in the Central Union 
and hold office together. I organized and installed the Central Union as 
General Secretary and I am a Negro, and have held the same for two 
elections and was elected by the whites who are in majority. I have pre- 
sided over the same body, but do not visit their daughters and have no 
wish. The white painters do in a way draw a line, but not openly; the 
boiler makers also, but none others.”!6 

The AF of L national leaders often excused their discrimination on 
the grounds that the docility and antiunion attitudes of black labor 
made organization of the Negro practically impossible. They stigmatized 
blacks as a scab race for their part in the great teamsters’ strike in Chi 
cago in 1905. Little mention was made of the estimated 5,000 of the 
5,800 strike-breakers used who were white. To the contrary, the AF of L 
leaders singled out the Negroes for special abuse. Writing in Charities of 
vase 7, 1905, R. R. White, black pastor of Chicago’s Trinity Mission, 
observed: 


The bulk of Negro workmen never consisted of strikebreakers. Nor are Ne- 
groes opposed to unions. Many struck with the unions and remained loyal 
to them at the stockyards. In the teamsters’ strike, while there were 800 
Negro strikebreakers, the unions held a membership of nearly 2,000 Negro 
teamsters, and one of their number represented the coal drivers at the 
Philadelphia convention of the Brotherhood of Teamsters in August. . . 

Yet it still remains that in times of industrial peace the more desirable 
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laces are closed against Negroes, either because the employers will not 
ire them or the men will not work with them. 


In the opening decade of the twentieth century, Southern black work- 
ers, far from being “opposed to unions,” were often among the most mil- 
itant unionists in the region. Black UMW members in Alabama and 
West Virginia made desperate sacrifices to ensure the success of their 
union. In 1903, three militant black miners in West Virginia were shot 
to death in their sleep by deputy sheriffs. Chris Evans, who investigated 
the slayings for the UMW, said, “this slaughtering of miners, simply be- 
cause they are forced to struggle for a just cause [is] a sad commentary 
on our boasted Republic.’””” In the spring of 1903 a local of black women 
in Jacksonville, Florida, the city’s largest union, invited the editor of the 
Florida Labor Journal, the state AF of L’s weekly newspaper, to a meet- 
ing. The editor found the black local “well regulated” and urged all 
unions to emulate it. “It is to the shame of some unions in Jacksonville,” 
he wrote in the Journal on January 30, “that they sit back and knock 
their brethren while these women, who on an average draw less than 
per week, attend their meetings, keep in good standing and pay a sic 
benefit of $2 per week. Too much credit cannot be given to these good 
women.” 

The Socialist and labor editor Oscar Ameringer offers convincing evi- 
dence of the union-consciousness of the black worker. In describing his 
experience as an organizer for the Brewery Workers’ Union in New Or- 
leans in 1906-7, he wrote: 


As strikers, there could be no better. I saw some of those boys lose 
the shine of their skins, grow thinner as weeks went on, but they stuck. 
Their women, too, proved themselves staunch helpmates. Many of them 
worked in white men’s kitchens, and the supplies they carried home at 
night under their aprons contributed greatly toward holding out... . 

ere was, let me say, considerably less danger of the Negroes deserting 
the whites than of the whites deserting the blacks. 


To the blacks, Ameringer concluded, the union “was far more than a 
matter of hours and wages. It was a religion, and their only hope of 
rising from the depths of a slavery more cruel in many respects than that 
of the chattel slave.” Not only were the blacks as faithful to the union 
as the whites, but “mentally they were the equal of the white strikers. 
. . . In some respects the blacks even surpassed the whites on their own 
economic level. Rules of the union required recipients of strike benefits 
to sign their names beside the amount stated on the books. And on those 
books I found a smaller percentage of ‘his mark’ among the black strikers 
than among the whites.’”"® 

At the time Ameringer was in New Orleans organizing for the brewery 
workers, white and black unionists were engaged in a great levee strike. 
Friction deliberately fostered by the employers had long kept white and 
black waterfront workers in New Orleans battling each other, and racial 
violence pushed the memory of the unity during the general strike of 
1892 far into the background. 
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To end this self-defeating cycle of racial antagonisms, the white and 
black screwmen in New Orleans reached an agreement in 1902 by which 
all jobs would be divided equally between whites and blacks. The two 
unions, white and black, both affiliated with the AF of L, also joined 
forces to demand regulation of the number of bales the workers were 
supposed to load each day, despite the fact that the Negro organization 
had still two years to go on a three-year contract. “In a gang of four men 
working in a hold,” the New Orleans Daily Picayune reported on Octo- 
ber 22, 1902, “two of them must be black. If the man at a forward hatch 
is white, the one aft must be black. . . . If the whites and blacks stand 
together . . . then all will be serene again on the levee.” There were to 
be equal wages and working conditions as well as equal division of jobs. 
But the white and black unions still met separately, and it was felt that 
to avoid misunderstandings and friction, often inspired and stimulated 
by the employers, a unifying central body should be organized. This led 
to the formation of the Dock and Cotton Council, a representative body 
composed of white and black delegates. The seventy-two delegates, 
thirty-six white and thirty-six black, represented 36 unions of dock work- 
ers, and the officers of the council were divided equally between white 
and black: a white president, a Negro vice-president, a white financial 
secretary, a Negro corresponding secretary, and so forth. At each annual 
election, the rotation of officers was reversed. Delegates addressed each 
member and officer as “brother.” 

The big question was whether such black-white labor solidarity in the 
Deep South—at a time when segregation and disfranchisement of blacks 
were becoming the way of life—would hold up in the face of employer 
opposition. The test came when the employers refused to renew the 
1906 contract. On October 4, 1907, a strike began, involving 10,000 work- 
ers on the levee in the following unions: white and black screwmen, 
white and black longshoremen, white and black yardmen, coal wheelers 
(all black), teamsters and loaders (all black), white and black freight 
handlers, cotton inspectors and markers (all white), and scale hands (all 
black). The strike lasted twenty days without a single break in the ranks. 
President E. S. Swan, evidently unaware or forgetful of the 1892 general 
strike, declared: “The whites and Negroes were never before so strongly 
cemented in a common bond and in my 39 years of experience of the 
levee, I never saw such solidarity. In all the previous strikes the Negro 
was used against the white man, but that condition is now past and both 
races are standing together for their common interests. . . . If the two 
would combine everywhere as they have combined here, they would have 
better conditions.”?® 

They continued to “stand together” until the end. The New Orleans 
Times-Picayune tried to break the unity of black and white by noting 
the “simple fact that a number of negroes have been anarchists and fa- 
natical denouncers of authority.” But the strikers answered by solidifying 
their ranks even more. On October 24, the employers gave in and con- 
sented to arbitration. The arbitration committee was to consist of two or 
four representatives from each side with an impartial umpire to be se- 
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lected by Mayor Behrman and the president of the Cotton Exchange. 
The screwmen named two whites and two blacks as their representatives. 
The employers’ representatives refused to meet with the Negroes, and 
the mayor, in an attempt to intimidate the black secretary of the strike 
committee, told him: “Take these names back to your association and 
let the members know their interests demand that there will be no col- 
ored men on the committee.” His ultimatum was rejected, and the 
mayor appeared before the Dock and Cotton Council to urge the screw- 
men to appoint only white men. “The Mayor sagely pointed out,” re- 
ported the Daily Picayune, “the feelings and conditions in this section, 
but despite the logical contentions, the negro stood firm and the Coun- 
cil backed him up. . . . A well-known white longshoreman and a mu- 
latto, whose reputation as an agitator and a leader of the disturbing ele- 
ment among the screwmen is wide, were the committee who came 
downstairs to inform the Mayor that his mission had borne no fruit.” 

The mayor then sadly told the shipowners: “For your information I 
would state that the screwmen have selected as their representatives: Ed- 
ward Nestor, James Jemison, Edward Gay and John D. Grandeson. I re- 
gret to say that the last two named are colored men appointed against 
my earnest appeal to the organization.” The shipowners’ representatives 
still refused to meet. “Mr. George,” the Daily Picayune reported, “who 
is a Kentuckian, with all the instincts and traditions of the true Southern 
gentleman, stated last evening without reservations that he would not 
serve on the committee with negroes.” Another employers’ representa- 
tive, the manager of the Texas Transport & Terminal Co., described as a 
“Virginia gentleman, a former major in the Confederate army,” stated 
publicly “that he would not serve with darkeys.” 

The issue was then brought to the New Orleans Central Labor Union 
with the plea that it use its influence to eliminate the Negroes from the 
committee. But this, too, failed. President T. R. LeBlanc of the CLU de- 
clared in a public statement: 


There being a controversy relative to the acceptance of negro representa- 
tives on the Port Investigating Committee, and as debarring them would 
only be an injustice to the thousands of negroes who constitute a majority 
of the laboring organizations of New Orleans, and would tend to make a 
settlement of the present trouble more difficult, it is to be hoped that the 
objections will be withdrawn. The negro has always been a strong bulwark 
in the labor union movement, and as he forms the greater number of the 
laborers in general it would be unjust and untimely to debar him. 


The New Orleans press charged the blacks with seeking representation 
on the committee to achieve social equality. They warned the white la- 
bor leaders that the blacks were simply using the strike settlement as a 
means of “trying to further pull down the barriers which bar them from 
equity in all things with the superior race.” But the white unionists of 
New Orleans stood firm. In the end, the employers had to yield. They 
chose representatives who, however reluctantly, would meet with the Ne- 
gtoes to settle the strike. 
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During the meetings of the arbitration committee, the employers tried 
to split the ranks of the strikers by warning the white trade unionists that 
they were undermining the sacred honor of the State of Louisiana. But 
this attempt failed utterly. As a Negro union representative declared: 
“We are not here to save the honor and prosperity of the great State of 
Louisiana. We are here to settle the strike.””° The strike settlement 
brought the white and black workers all of their original demands. 

The unity of black and white workers so manifest during the strike 
continued after the struggle was over. The New Orleans Daily Picayune 
of March 28, 1908, carried the following dialogue from a session of the 
Port Investigating Commission: 


“Do I understand you to say that twelve white men, and twelve negroes 

dominate the commerce of this port?” Senator Cordill asked. 

_ William J. Kearney, stevedore for the Harrison Line, answered, “Yes, 

sir.” 
“Well, sir, we are practically under negro government,” was Senator 

Cordill’s comment. 


The New Orleans strike was one of the most stirring manifestations of 
black-white labor solidarity in American history, and its significance is 
the greater for its having occurred during the depression of 1907-8, 
which was otherwise marked by intense racial conflicts arising from in- 
creased competition for work. Samuel Gompers, who haa nailed the ex- 
ample of black-white labor solidarity in the New Orleans general strike 
of 1892 as a “very bright ray of hope for the future of organized labor,” 
this time was silent. As far as New Orleans was concemed, his attention 
was focused on a jurisdictional dispute between the AF of L unions in 
New Orleans breweries and the United Brewery Workers. 

The Brewery Workers had infuriated the AF of L craft-union leaders 
as far back as 1900 by attempting to organize all workers in the breweries, 
skilled and unskilled, black and white, into one union under the slogan: 
“Solidarity, man for man, from roof to cellar, all for each and each for 
all. This alone can secure our future.”*! The champions of craft union- 
ism insisted upon the jurisdictional rights of every craft union in the 
breweries, some of which excluded unskilled workers, especially blacks. 
The Brewery Workers refused to submit to the restrictive AF of L poli- 
cies, insisting that to do so would reduce the union to the same helpless 
condition as most craft organizations in the mass production industries. 
The 1906 AF of L convention ordered the Executive Council to expel 
the brewers, and on May 30, 1907, the AF of L revoked the charter of the 
United Brewery Workers. 

The AF of L’s insistence on preserving the vested interests of the craft- 
union bureaucracies and the craft-minded mechanics in the face of tech- 
nological changes doomed its efforts to organize black workers. For a 
brief period at the beginning of the twentieth century in a number of 
cities and states, North and South, in the face of the rising tide of white 
racism and the constant efforts of employers to stir racial hostility and 
prevent labor unity, thousands of black workers were brought into the 
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AF of L. The vast majority of them were unskilled. The federation’s 
craft-unionists were committed to preserving union autonomy and pro- 
tecting the interests of the skilled minority, so the craft unions were not 
obligated to accept semiskilled or unskilled workers. Consequently, most 
of the black workers were organized into locals, called Federal Labor 
Unions, directly affiliated with the AF of L. These locals were the ne- 
glected stepchildren of the American labor movement. Without a na- 
tional union to bargain for them, without funds to sustain them when on 
strike, and subject to raids by craft unions, the Federal Labor Unions 
could not protect their members’ interests. Their life span was generally 
brief; they disappeared because they were incapable of protecting their 
members, and the members abandoned them. 

After 1904 the AF of L gave up even the feeble attempt to organize 
the unskilled, especially the blacks, into Federal Labor Unions. In 1904 
the employers’ counteroffensive was well under way, and the AF of L, its 
treasury depleted by a drop in membership and by the costs of defend- 
ing itself in court battles, had little to spend on organizing the unskilled. 
The Federal Labor Unions throughout the country collapsed, carrying 
along with them organizations of black laborers. By 1913 most of the lo- 
cals of black workers in Birmingham, Jacksonville, Atlanta, Houston, 
Chicago, and other cities had disappeared. The experience of the all- 
black Federal Labor Union of Port Arthur, Texas, was typical. In 1913, 
in a plea to the State Federation of Labor, it cited the AF of L claim that 
it “does not discriminate against a fellow worker on account of creed, 
color, or nationality.” Black members of the federation in Port Arthur, 
the plea said, had “been greatly discriminated against, and we as mem- 
bers of organized labor ask that some steps be taken to stop the discrimi- 
nation of the colored laborers of this city.”” The State Federation of La- 
bor declined to act on the appeal, judging it “a purely local affair.” 
Directly afterward the Federal Labor Union of Port Arthur went out of 
existence.?? 

What unionism still existed among black workers after 1904 was due 
primarily to the numerical strength of blacks in certain occupations, 
which would make them a threat to the whites if left unorganized. In 
general, the less the skill required for a trade, the more likely it was that 
there were blacks in large numbers and that they would be taken into the 
local unions already in existence—and into mixed, as opposed to segre- 
gated, locals. The black hod carriers had little trouble securing admit- 
tance to the Hod Carriers’ Union in the North and the Border States, 
and they were usually taken into mixed locals. According to the black 
historians Lorenzo J. Greene and Carter G. Woodson, the admission of 
blacks into mixed locals was “principally because of the menace they 
constituted to the whites in these pursuits as a result of their numerical 
strength.”?* They were writing mainly with reference to the hod carriers, 
but the same principle applied to many other unions that permitted 
blacks to join. The purpose was not to peo labor solidarity but to 
regulate the competition of black workers and to prevent their use 
against white labor. 
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The few skilled black members of unions afhliated with the AF of L 
often learned to their sorrow that for them union membership meant 
second-class status. Du Bois detailed in 1902 how skilled black workers 
with traveling cards were denied access to union jobs throughout the 
United States. One of his correspondents reported from Cincinnati that, 
when black bricklayers came from Chicago with white union members, 
the white worker received a union card and immediate work while the 
black “was kept dancing attendance on the master of the local union 
and delayed upon one pretext and the other until he was driven from the 
city without being permitted to follow his trade because the local union 
did not give him his card.” One employer who was remodeling a build- 
ing gave a Negro a job as a plasterer, but “the hod carrier would not 
carry for him, and the Negro worker was compelled to work as 4 scab to 
get money enough to get out of town.’** Du Bois cited case after case 
where union membership failed to protect blacks from racial hostility 
and where national labor leaders, by ignoring complaints of racial dis- 
crimination, nullified their union’s antidiscrimination position. 

The correspondence in 1903 between Robert Rhodes, a black Indi- 
anapolis bricklayer and local union official, and national officers of the 
Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union offers further evidence on 
this score. The bricklayers’ constitution prohibited racial discrimination. 
The national organization required its locals to accept traveling cards 
from black members, and the 1903 national convention set a fine of $100 
for any individual member or local found guilty of discriminating against 
black union bricklayers. When Rhodes tried to obtain work on a union 
job, his white union brothers refused to work with him and conspired 
with the contractor not to employ him. Rhodes’s persistent efforts to ob- 
tain redress within the union, local and national, failed. He was com- 
pelled to accept a nonunion job to stay alive, whereupon the Indianapo- 
lis local first fined and then suspended him for “scabbing.” His appeals 
to officials of the national union for protection of his rights as a union 
member were ignored for two vears. Finally the national convention, at 
the insistence of a black delegate from Georgia, declared the Indianapo- 
lis local guilty of racial discrimination and fined it $100 (only part of 
which was paid). By then, Rhodes had renounced his union membership 
and no longer worked as a bricklayer. His last letter to the national union 
speaks volumes about what it meant to be a black member of an AF 
of L afhliate: 


I beg to say to you that I acted under the advice of our secretary, Mr. Dob- 
son, and filed a complaint against certain members of Union No. 3. The 
charges were made. The Union refused to take any steps at all... . If I 
attempt further proceedings I will be stopped because of my suspension 
for working with non-Union men, after a repeated offer to get work with 
my rights on legal technicalities, while in fact it is simply because of m 
color, as they fairly said so, and wanted me to leave the city and get wor 
elsewhere. If I can’t get a proper understanding I will pursue some other 
course, and I beg of you to take the matter up, as I want no further 
unpleasantness. 
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Even in the two national unions Du Bois listed as the only ones to 
“welcome Negroes in nearly all cases”—the longshoremen and the min- 
ers—black members did not enjoy equality. Equal division of work in 
Southern ports, under which work was shared by white and black mem- 
bers of the Intemational Longshoremen’s Association on a fifty-fifty 
basis, often brought peace but not justice. The number of black long- 
shoremen so exceeded whites in Southem ports that the white workers 
got steadier and better work, while hundreds of blacks got no work at 
all. In some ports discrimination against black longshoremen was so 
keen and the segregation of black ILA members so deep-seated that 
many blacks openly voiced disgust with the union and, as we shall see, 
welcomed opportunities to join any organization that promised to give 
them equal rights as members. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, Richard E. Wright, Jr., ob- 
served that the mass of the black workers were unorganized and had lit- 
tle contact with unions, but “the United Mine Workers is one of the 
few unions in which Negroes agree that they receive fair treatment.” 
Yet the evidence, even in the United Mine Workers Journal, reveals that 
black miners in the UMW did not believe they received “fair treat- 
ment.” For one thing, there were many complaints that blacks were not 
represented in the union leadership—national, state, and local—in pro- 
portion to the large percentage of Negro membership. For another, 
black miners frequently complained that racist practices in the union 
kept them out of the better-paid jobs in the mines. “We are not good 
enough to have a good job if we are capable of fulfilling its duties,” 
R. A. Scott wrote to the union Journal, which labeled his letter “A Pa- 
thetic Appeal by a Colored Man of Hackett, Pa.” 

Richard L. Davis found that “possibly [in] Ohio and a few other of 
the Western states,” the black miner worked for the same wages and 
under the same conditions as the white, “but this only applies to his 
work in and around the mines. Promotion is a slow process with him; it 
seems hard for him to get above the pick and shovel no matter how com- 
petent he may be. . . . This we believe to be unfair.” 

Although so strongly pro-union that he proclaimed that labor unions 
“have done more to eliminate the color line than all other organizations, 
the church even included,” and although he praised examples of black- 
white solidarity in the UMW, Davis minced no words in his letters to 
the Journal criticizing the union’s failure to live up to its principles in 
the treatment of its black membership: 


Will you admit that you need us in your unions? If so, why should we not 
hold offices, also? Are we not men? Have we not the same ambitions as 
you people have? Are we not in many instances as competent as you? 
Then why should we not hold office? Not office in name, but office in 
deed; something there is money in that we may cope with our white 
brothers as an equal. 


Davis also observed that the separation of black and white at work and 
in housing was a tactic of the employers to extract higher profits, hence 
the union should not condone it. 
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He was particularly disturbed by what he found during a visit to Ala- 
bama. Organized on the eve of the “great strike” of 1894, the union was 
established on the basis of segregated locals. Despite their contributions 
in the 1894 strike, the black miners were still not accepted as equals. In 
1898 the UMW negotiated a contract in Alabama that covered black as 
well as white miners. But a year later Davis found that 


while white and colored miners work in the same mines, and maybe in 
adjoining rooms, they will not ride even on a worktrain with their dirty 
mining clothes on together; nor will they meet in a miners’ meeting to- 
gether in a hall without the whites going to one side of the hall, while the 
colored occupy the other side. 


Several years later, Davis wrote that “even in the North, no matter 
how good a union man he may be, [the black miner] cannot get work 
only as a blackleg. And in the South he can work almost anywhere pro- 
vided he is willing to be the other fellow’s dog, and I don’t mean the 
employer’s alone, but the white laborer as well.” Many such findings led 
Davis to write of the blacks in the UMW: “T say now that when it 
comes to a fair shake we are not in it. Do you catch on? If not, say so 
and I will be more plain, as I am confident I can sustain my argument 
with strong and sufficient proof.” He warned the white miners that if 
they continued to treat the black miner as a second-class worker and re- 
ae to work beside blacks, the blacks would be forced to work as strike- 

teakers: 


It is just such treatment as this that has caused the negro to take your 

laces when you were striking. Now, if there is anything that I do despise 
it is a blackleg, but in places in this country that they will not allow the 
negro to work simply because of his black skin, then I say boldly that he 
is not a blackleg in taking your places. He is only doing his plain duty in 
taking chances with the world. 


Davis helped to build the UMW in its crucial early years. When he 
was blacklisted by Ohio coal operators for his many years of union activ- 
ity, the UMW turned its back on him. His friend, “Old Dog,” pleaded: 
“T think he should be provided for in some way. . . . You do not often 
meet up with colored men like Dick. . . . He has a family to keep and 
I think we owe him something. He nor his children cannot live on wind, 
and further, if he was a white man he would not be where he is—mark 
that, but being a negro he does not get the recognition he should have.” 
The plea fell on deaf ears, and Davis died a pauper in 1900, a victim of 
“lung fever” and poverty, at the age of thirty-five. 

In his last letter, Davis wrote: “That which is good for a white man is 
good for me, provided, however, it is administered the right way.” The 
grievances presented by black miners indicated a frequent belief that the 
UMW was not “administered the right way” for its black membership. 
At the Illinois State Miners’ Convention of 1900, a grievance was pre- 
sented by black miners in the Springfield district, “charging discrimina- 
tion against them on account of color.” Cal Robinson, a black miner 
from Spring Valley, told the delegates: 
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There are five shafts in and around Springfield, all supposed to be man- 
aged by good union men, and in these shafts no colored men work, simply 
on account of their color. Because their faces are a little dark they cannot 
work in these shafts. I claim that when that man [pointing to the paint- 
ing of Abraham Lincoln] emancipated the black race he gave them all 
privileges and equal rights. I think when a colored man pays his money 
into the union and conducts himself as a good union man should, he is 
discriminated against when he has to walk two or three miles to his own 
work when there is a shaft at his door. . . . When a man takes an oath 
to make no discrimination against another man on account of race, creed 
or color he should keep that oath. At the two east shafts, the New North 
and the Two Citizens, my people are discriminated against. Even the co- 
operative shaft here that is run by labor itself, where all men are supposed 
to be laboring men who run it, the negroes can not enter that shaft We 
want to abolish all of these evils [and] Tope you will help to abolish this 
there here and now. 


After further discussion, the grievance was referred to the district officers, 
where it was buried without action. 

The question of fairer black representation in the union governing 
bodies and leadership was also sidetracked at convention after conven- 
tion. At the 1906 convention, Local 298 of Richmond, Missouri, recom- 
mended an amendment to the union constitution that would give large 
local unions “where there are 100 or more colored members” the right 
“to send one colored delegate” to district and national conventions. The 
Committee on the Constitution opposed the motion, and the delegates 
voted it down. At the same convention, three delegates introduced a res- 
olution that summed up a widespread feeling among the black miners: 


Whereas, Our race of people will easily be estimated to constitute at least 
one-fourth of the entire membership of the organization; and 

Whereas, It is a long-established fact that taxation without representa- 
tion will not content any people, and in view of the fact that . . . we feel 
that we should be more encouraged if we were more recognized along the 
Official line of the organization; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State and Intemational Constitutions be so 
amended that the colored brothers be represented on the official staff in 
the state and districts along with the white brethren as far as their per- 
centage will warrant and prove practicable. 


The percentage of black membership in the union stated in the reso- 
lution was exaggerated. The UMW in 1905, according to the official re- 
port, had 267,351 members, which would have made the black member- 
ship, if one-fourth, about 67,000, or 27,000 more black miners than 
could be found in the entire country in 1910. Nevertheless, the proposal 
for fairer representation for the black miners reflected a deep-seated and 
long-standing grievance of the Negro UMW members. But the resolu- 
tion was quickly buried. The same fate met a resolution presented at the 
1909 convention by a black delegate from Oklahoma, urging that “the 
colored brothers shall have a part of the official work of each district of 
the United Mine Workers of America, such as Vice-President or Assist- 
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ant Secretary-Treasurer and part of the District Executive Board, Audi- 
tors or Tellers.” 

In fact, most of the grievances of black union members, when brought 
to the attention of the union leadership and white delegates at state and 
national conventions, were buried or voted down. As Herbert Hill points 
out in an unpublished study of the black miner and the UMW: “Black 
miners might protest and supplicate to their dying day, but there was 
little chance of moving the main white union leaders to their point of 
view.” 

Black miners warned, in letters to the Journal and in convention 
speeches, that failure to launch a campaign against the second-class sta- 
tus of Negro members and against the racism of the white membership 
would encourage black strike-breaking, reduce the union’s appeal for 
black miners, and lend substance to the operators’ argument that they, 
not the union, were protecting the rights of black miners. A Brazil, Indi- 
ana, black miner, writing under the sobriquet “‘Willing Hands,” told the 
Journal that blacks, even black union members, helped in breaking 
strikes “simply because you refuse to allow the colored man to work 
among you in times of peace. If such be true, then, is it any wonder that 
in times of trouble these men retaliate for the treatment that they re- 
ceived at your hands?” His conclusion might well have been posted in 
every union hall in the country, including the lodges of the UMW: “Do 
away with the system and allow him the privilege of working with you, 
and I dare say that instead of the colored man taking your place he will 
be at all times to the front, doing all that he can for the upbuilding of 
the craft.” 

At the 1900 Illinois State Miners’ Convention, Cal Robinson told the 
delegates: “If you do what is right in this matter, gentlemen, you will 
have none of your Virden* and Carterville riots,t and no blood will be 
spilled. If this discrimination is blotted out you will never hear of such 
riots as we have had in this State. . . . We want to abolish all these 
evils, and then we shall not have to get out our Gatling guns, we will 
have no fights along these lines, and we will have no riots.” t 

Davis expressed the same view in a letter to the editor of the Journal: 
“TI dare say that you seldom or never hear of negroes being brought into 


* For the Virden riots, see above pp. 77-78. 

t A battle in Carterville, Illinois, on September 17, 1899, between armed white 
miners and black strike-breakers ended with six Negroes dead. 

+ While blacks were used as strike-breakers by the coal operators, they were just 
one of many groups used, and as more and more blacks joined the miners’ unions the 
operators began to favor immigrants and white “mountaineers” who, they felt, were 
less likely to join the union. As Spero and Harris soars out, “when all is said and 
done, the number of strikes broken by black labor, have been few as compared with 
the number broken by white labor.” They note further that white miners were always 
more hostile to blacks who worked during strikes than they were to whites who 
walked through the picket lines. They quote a Negro union miner's bitter remark: 
“You hear . . . honest-to-goodness white miners say: ‘I don’t mind the white scab, 
but I be damned if I will stand for a ‘Negro scab.’”” Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. 
Harris, The Black Worker: The Negro and the Labor Movement (New York, 1931), 


pp. 265-66. 
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a locality to break a strike in which both white and black worked to- 
gether, and even if they were you always found the negro on the side of 
the right.” Lewis Coleman, another black member, wrote to the Journal 
that, “if the white man would only be true to [the] organization, [blacks] 
would not have to take their places when they come out on strike.”? 

John Mitchell, president of the UMW, declared in 1899 that the 
main problem facing the union was that “colored labor has been and is 
being used for the purpose of reducing wages of workingmen.” Mitchell 
lost all credibility with black UMW members after he appeared at the 
convention of Alabama’s UMW District 20 in 1900. The Birmingham 
Trades Council of the AF of L had asked the miners at the convention 
to pledge in a resolution to give their business only to union workmen. 
When the black vice-president, Silas Brooks, strongly urged mine work- 
ers to vote against the resolution because the Trades Council and some 
of its affiliates discriminated against blacks, Mitchell, who favored such 
a pledge, announced that as a member of the Executive Council he 
could assure black delegates that no AF of L affiliate barred Negroes. 
The delegates would not buy this gross distortion of truth, and the reso- 
Jution was tabled.?8 

The UMW did not move effectively to eliminate white racism within 
its ranks, and, as black miners had warned, blacks Jost interest in the or- 
ganization. The United Mine Workers grew tremendously after 1900, 
especially following the anthracite coal strike of 1902, increasing from 
fewer than 100,000 to more than 250,000 members in 1910, but its black 
membership actually declined. The number of black members in 1910 is 
difficult to determine accurately, but it certainly was nowhere near the 
40,000 reported by a union official. The total number of Negroes in the 
whole industry was about 40,000 at the time. Most black miners, more- 
over, were located in Alabama and West Virginia, and in both states the 
UMW suffered serious setbacks between 1900 and 1910. 

The UMW in Alabama declined from some 12,000 members in 1902 
—including at least 6,000 black miners—to fewer than 600 by 1910. A 
smashing defeat of the union in 1908 was the turning point. Undoubtedly 
racism among the white miners and the failure of the UMW leadership 
to dea] with it contributed to the great setback. Herbert R. Northrup 
puts it this way: “The white miners, themselves divided between native 
mountaineers’ and recent immigrants from southeastern Europe, were 
loath to make common cause with the Negroes. The employers were 
quick to capitalize upon the situation by spreading rumors that should 
the United Mine Workers be successful, the black miners would lose 
their jobs.”2° 

The same situation, Northrup makes clear, prevailed in West Vir- 
ginia, where, moreover, Negro ministers helped the operators to con- 
vince the black miners that the companies, not white miners, would pro- 
tect their interests best. The 1902 strike in the previously unorganized 
bituminous coal fields of West Virginia had ended in total failure, and 
thereafter for many years, even after the bitter strikes of 1912-13, the 
mines in West Virginia were mainly unorganized. In 1912, at the begin- 
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ning of the strike, the UMW strength represented 3 per cent of the min- 
ers of West Virginia. By 1915 it was only 5 per cent. Black miners were 
working mainly in the almost totally nonunion fields of the southern half 
of the state. The union leadership showed little interest in organizing 
this section, which would have meant mounting a huge campaign to 
eliminate racism among the white miners. 

Whether the exact number of black members of the UMW in 1910 
was 4,000, as Spero and Harris estimate, or between 8,000 and 9,000, as 
Herbert Hill says, it clearly had dwindled considerably from the 20,000 
figure in 1900. A partial explanation for the decline might be gathered 
from remarks of the president of an Alabama coal company, who testi- 
fied before the Industrial Commission in 1901 that he had dealings with 
a grievance committee composed of “two white men and a colored 
brother. He [the Negro] is not expected to say much, but he is on the 
committee.” It was such situations that Richard Davis had in mind 
when he stated in the UMW Journal that black members wanted and 
deserved office in the union—“not office in name, but office in deed.” 

Yet the UMW, though hardly committed to thoroughgoing racial in- 
tegration, was still far superior to most white trade unions in the period 
between 1890 and World War I so far as the black worker was con- 
cerned. It was one of the very few unions affliated with the AF of L that 
admitted blacks (although in segregated locals in some areas), did not 
prevent them from working at the trade (although keeping them out of 
better-paid jobs), and imposed a fine on any local that discriminated on 
the basis of color. In an address to the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People on April 30, 1912, John H. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Illinois UMW, boasted with justification that, in writing a 
new contract affecting 175,000 coal miners in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, the Ilinois union had insisted on a clause “that no work- 
ers shall be discriminated against in any way on account of race, creed, 
nationality or color.’”%* 

Some delegates to the NAACP convention, themselves members of 
the UMW, noted all too often a wide gap existed between clauses on 
paper and performance. Still, very few unions affiliated with the AF of L 
in that year even had such a clause to point to. 

From its inception in 1909, the NAACP urged Negroes to make com- 
mon cause with the working class but blamed discrimination in the 
trade unions for keeping most black workers in a state resembling peon- 
age. In 1913, it put forward a “Minimum Program of Negro Advance- 
ment.” A major point was “the Right to Work: the End to Peonage; 
Equal Service and Equal Pay for the Negro.” On behalf of the associa- 
tion, Dr. Du Bois wrote: “Whatever the tactics, the result is the same 


* During the anti-Negro riots in Springfield, Iinois, in August, 1908, a number of 
white miners demanded that blacks te discharged and threatened to close down the 
mines if this was not accomplished by UMW Illinois officials. Walker, who was then 
president of the Illinois UMW, let it be known that “the local that took such action 
would first be fined, and, if still obstinate, would be expelled from the organization.” 
Chicago Daily Socialist, August 19, 1908. 
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for the mass of white workingmen in America; beat or starve the Negro 
out of his job if you can by keeping him out of the union; or, if you 
must admit him, do the same thing inside union lines.” “So long as 
union labor fights for humanity, its mission is divine,” Du Bois empha- 
sized; when unionists fought only for white skilled workers, practiced 
segregation and discrimination, and forced competent Negro workers 
into starvation, “they deserve themselves the starvation which they plan 
for their darker and poorer fellows.”5! 

In 1910, the year following the founding of the NAACP, Samuel 
Gompers was said by the Saint Louis press to have “read the negro out 
of the labor movement.” The report was picked up by papers through- 
out the country and resulted in a flood of protests from Negro spokes- 
men. Gompers said that he had been misquoted and that the alleged re- 
mark in no way represented his attitude toward the Negroes. What he 
had said, he explained, was that Negro workers were difficult to organize 
because they did not have the same conception of their rights and duties 
as did white workers. He had alluded to the “present unpreparedness of 
the colored people as a whole for fully exercising and euioyns the pos- 
sibilities existing in trade unionism.” Once again Gompers placed the 
blame for their lack of organization on the Negroes themselves. In short, 
he had not read the Negroes out of the labor movement; the Negro 
workers had read themselves out of it. 

In the same year, the AF of L admitted the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen (BRC), a union that openly discriminated against Negro work- 
ers. This action was accompanied by the departure from the AF of L of 
the International Association of Car Workers (IACW), which refused 
to amalgamate with the BRC because of its discrimination against Ne- 
groes. The BRC had insisted that, before becoming afhliated, the IACW 
had to accept the clause in the BRC constitution denying membership 
to Negroes. The [ACW refused, despite the urging of the AF of L lead- 
ers. In August, 1910, the AF of L Executive Council canceled the car 
workers’ charter and named the BRC, with its anti-Negro clause intact, 
as the “regular” union of car workers. The IACW appealed the decision 
at the 1910 AF of L convention, accusing the Executive Council of vio- 
lating its “sacred principle of trade autonomy” and of conspiring with 
the enemies of labor solidarity, but to no avail. At the 1911 convention, 
the International Association of Car Workers dramatically surrendered 
its charter.38 

Philip Taft, a leading apologist for the AF of L’s retreat from the or- 
ganizing of Negro workers, defends the retreat this way: “Whatever its 
own view, the Federation could not determine the admittance policies 
of the autonomous unions; as long as they met the other formal require- 
ments of the A.F. of L., the latter could not inquire into the conduct of 
its afhliates.”** But, as we have just seen, the AF of L did not hesitate to 
force the discriminatory practices of the BRC upon an affliate, the In- 
ternational Association of Car Workers, which it then punished for up- 
holding the principle of labor solidarity. The very same men who pun- 
ished the car workers publicly continued to proclaim the AF of L’s 
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desire to unionize “all the men and women of labor without regard to 
creed, color or nationality.” 

In 1912, as in 1902, the vast majority of black workers were excluded 
from the AF of L. Most of its afhliates had few if any Negro members. 
The largest black membership, whatever the exact figure, was still in the 
United Mine Workers. The Teamsters had 6,000 Negro members; the 
Cigar Makers, 5,000; the Hotel and Restaurant Employees, 2,500; and 
the Carpenters, 2,500. But the Printers had only 250, the Pressmen fewer 
than six, the Lithographers one, the Photo-Engravers fewer than six, the 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers two or three, the Potters none, the Glass 
Bottle Blowers none, the Hatters none, the Molders twelve, the Pattern 
Makers one, the Glass Workers “a few,” the Boot and Shoe Workers 
five, and the Wood Workers “a few.” 


